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ABSTRACT 

The Learn to Read project was designed to provide a 
supportive setting in which functionally illiterate adult students 
from suburban Cook County, Illinois, and surrounding areas could 
develop reading and writing skills. The target population included 
English-dominant adults with basic oral competency but no literacy 
skills, as well as limited-English-proficient adults who had limited 
experiences in an educational setting, did not use the Roman alphabet 
in their first language, or lacked adequate comprehension skills and 
strategies. The project strategy focused on immediate application of 
students' needs, with an interactive approach using professional 
instructors, community volunteers, and peer involvement. More than 50 
students were recruited and attended the multi-level classes; at 
least 66 percent attended 2 or more cycles. Short-term results 
include the following: two students received previously unattainable 
driver's licenses; several students enrolled in adult and continuing 
education or Oakton Community College courses following or concurrent 
with the reading classes; several students who had been unemployed 
got jobs; and several students decided to meet in a self-help group 
during the summer months to continue to improve their skills. 
Appended are the recruitment brochure and flyer, a suggested 
materials list; exercises in reading the newspaper, advertisements, 
discount coupons, and food labels; and a step by step approach used 
by a volunteer tutor for teaching a student how to read stories 
specifically written for the student. (Adjunct ERIC Clearinghouse on 
Literacy Education) (LB) 
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INTRODUCTION 



The adult and continuing education program of Oakton Community College, 
District 535, referred to as MONNACEP* applied for a grant for a special 
oroject to be conducted unaer the provisions of Section 310 of the 
Federal Adult Education Act. Through the proposed project, titled LEARN 
TO READ, a method to deliver literacy instruction to adults was 
implemented. 

Adult illiteracy has become a pressing national concern. According to 
U.S. Department of Education figures Dased on the 1980 census, up to 23 
million adults throughout the country, or one out of every five adults, 
read at or below the sixth grade level. An article in the Suburban Su n 
Times (April 8, 1983) confirmed that the problem plagues middle class 
suburban communities as well as inner cities and rural areas. "In 
suburban Cook and collar counties more than 688,000 of 3 million adults 

never finished high school Many these, experts say, fall into the 

category of the functionally illiterate,, those who find it difficult or 
impossible to complete simple reading and writing tasks most people take 
for granted . " 

Illiteracy is found among two dissimilar groups which have a common need 
to develop the tools necessary to cope in our society. One group is 
composed of English dominant adults who have basic oral competency but 
have failed to acquire literacy skills throughout their education. The 
other represents limited English proficient (LEP) adults who had limited 
experiences in an educational setting, who do not use the Roman alphabet 
in their first language, or who lack adequate comprehension skills and 
strategies. The LEARN TO READ project was designed to give functionally 
illiterate adult students from both populations a supportive setting in 
which to develop reading and writing skills. Functional illiterates, 
both LEP and English dominant, were recruited and brought together in a 
symbiotic learning relationship with an environment supported by 
teacher-counselors and volunteer tutors. The program emphasized 
supportive services to improve student retention and motivation as they 
related to tne problems of the target populations. 

Nationally, a variety of approaches are currently being used to address 
the problem of illiteracy. We have tried a practical strategy based on 
immediate application of students 1 needs, with an interactive approach 
using professional instructors, community volunteers, and peer 
involvement. Reading has to be learned and practiced. The atmosphere 
created by the MONNACEP teachers, the VITA** volunteers and the students 
themselves proved to be a significant factor in the learning-to-read 
process. It was discovered that the acquisition of reading could not be 
isolated; writing and basic language and communication skills had to be 
integrated into the learning process. 



*M0NNACEP = Maine-Oakton-Ni les-Northf ield Adult and Continuing Education Program 
**VITA = Volunteers In Teaching Adults 



GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 



The overall goal of the proposed project was to develop and implement an adult 
literacy program for adults in our community who are functionally handicapped 
because they lack reading skills. The project would simultaneously serve 
selected English dominant adults and selected limited English proficient 
adults.* 



The objectives for the project for fiscal year 1984 were to: 

1) identify and recruit dominant English speaking adults and LEP 
adults who needed to learn to read in pursuit of specific life 
goals. (Approximately 25 students selected for two classes, one 
day and one evening class.) 

2) plan and implement a "learn-to-read" process using motivational, 
symbiotic and enviromnental factors which would improve 
classroom performance. 

3) reduce attrition by 50% among people who are functionally 
illiterate in English, by integrating counseling into the 
primary education experience. 

4) develop an instructional strategy based on practical reading and 
writing skills that would have immediate application to the 
students* needs. 



* Students who have basic oral competency, but inadequate or no 
linguistic competency and are functionally illiterate in English. 



PROJECT ACTIVITIES 




The project's activities are summarized as follows: 



I. Two part-time instructors were hired. 
II. The two instructors prepared for their instructional assignment. 

a. They surveyed adult literacy literature and consulted with 
adult educators and ESI and reading colleagues in the greater 
Chicago area. 

b. In conjunction with the project coordinator they developed: 
a screening procedure 

a recruitment brochure and flyer (Appendix A) 
a learning contract 

recruitment strategies which included press releases, 
public service radio announcements, and agency contacts 
classroom instructional strategies and techniques 
a schedule for the two classes. A daytime class on 
Tuesday and Thursday morning 9:30 a.m. to noon and an 
evening class on Monday and Wednesday 7:30 p.m. to 10:00 
p.m. were scheduled in the same room at Oakton Community 
College, Skokie so the materials collected could be shared 
by both instructors. The calendar for the project allowed 
for 3 cycles with each class to meet 52 1/2 hours per 
cycle. 

III. The instructors organized their classes. 



1 . 
2. 
3. 
4. 



5. 
6. 



a. Students were recruited to coincide with the start of each of 
the 3 cycles. As calls or referrals were received from the 
various recruitment devices, students were personally called 
and invited to come in to meet and talk with the instructor. 

b. Interviewing and screening were scheduled the week prior to 
the start of eacfri of the three cycles. Each student was 
interviewed and screened by the instructors who cooperated in 
following up immediately on any interested student. The 
interview and screening process provided the instructors with 
necessary information about the student. It also gave the 
students the option of interviewing the teacher so as to 
determine whether their expectations could be met in the 
classroom. 



The numbers of students screened, accepted, referred and 
enrolled for the fall, winter and spring cycles appear on the 
Student Data Sheet on page 5. 

Parking permits and other paperwork were completed at the 
start and end of each cycle. 
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e. During each cycle materials were ordered depending upon the 
needs of the students . 

f. VITA (Volunteers in Teaching Adults) tutors were trained in 
learning experience techniques and in adult education 
strategies. 

g. Strategies were evolved using a variety of techniques and 
material*. (See Instructional Materials, Methods, Strategies 
and Approaches.) 

h. Periodic meetings were held among instructors and volunteers 
and instructors and coordinator to discuss the progress of 
students, instructional methods, material selection and 
changes needed. These meetings incorporated a sharing of 
ideas, concerns and set policy and procedures for subsequent 
cycles. 



9 
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STUDENT DATA 
DAYTIME CLASS 



EVENING CLASS 







FALL 


WINTER 


SPRING 

1 J OH 


FALL 


WINTER 

1 J OH 


SPRING 
1 984 


NUMBER OF STUOENTS 


SCREENED 


23 


28 


32 


22 


24 


00 


NUMBER OF STUDENTS 


ACCEPTED 


18 


28 


32 


19 


17 


26 


NUMBER OF STUDENTS 


REFERRED 


5 


0 


0 


3 


7 


7 


NUMBER OF STUDENTS 


ENROLLED 


12 


28 


32 


16 


17 


22 


TOTAL RETAINED 




8 


23 


28 


13 


13 


14 



ETHNIC BACKGROUND 
American Born 

Foreign Born 



3 
9 



1 

27 



2 

26 



9 

8 



12 

10 



SEX 



Male 
Female 



3 
9 



4 
24 



8 
24 



11 
5 



13 
4 



16 

6 



AGE RANGES 
Under 20 

20 - 29 

30 - 39 

40 - 49 

50 - 59 

60 - 65 

66 - 70 



0 
4 

3 
4 
1 
0 
0 



0 

3 
7 
13 

2 
3 
0 



1 
6 
8 
7 
6 
2 
2 



1 
5 
3 
2 
3 
2 
0 



1 
6 
5 
1 

2 
2 
0 



2 
4 
8 
4 

o 
1 
0 



EDUCATION 

0 - 6 yrs. 

7 - 8 yrs. 

9 - 12 yrs. 
13 - 14 yrs. 
15 - 16 yrs . 
17 yrs. 



2 
2 
6 
2 
0 
0 



1 

4 
14 
3 

5 
1 



2 
3 
20 
1 
5 
1 



2 
2 
9 
3 
0 
0 



4 
3 
6 
4 
0 
0 



13 
2 
0 
0 
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INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS. METHODS, STRATEGIES AND APPROACHES 



The instructional process was shared by teachers, volunteer tutors and 
students. Together they interacted to help pull down the barriers to 
learning to read. No one method or material worked best. Although 
myriad approaches were tried on all students, the students themselves 
made the ultimate decisions. Some continued in language experience; some 
worked in pairs all the time; some eventually wanted to work by 
themselves; a few used commercial materials; many used a combination of 
materials and methods. For one student, a volunteer developed her own 
original material. What worked best for the individual was the only 
criteria. 

Language Experience 

Language experience was found to be useful for initiating both reading 
and writing activities. It was a non-threatening approach to which most 
students had never been exposed. Students dictated to an instructor or a 
volunteer tutor and initially did not have to read or write. The 
language experience technique took on many variations and modifications 
depending upon the proficiency of the students and their immediate 
objectives. In subsequent lessons, the students discussed a topic of 
interest with the teacher or tutor and then dictated a story relating 
their thoughts on the topic. High interest words were chosen to use for 
special study in exercises and to enter in the students 1 personal 
dictionaries. The developed stories became the reading material. 
Students enjoyed the writing opportunities afforded by this approach. 
Some copied their stories directly; others edited the original. Still 
others tried to recreate the original from memory. More advanced 
students wrote their own stories. These students began to write 
selections at home or in class. Some students worked on stories 
together. Their work was edited by the teacher or a tutor. Students 
were involved in a variety of activities related to language experience. 
They kept card files, worked on vocabulary together, did cloze exercises 
or shared their stories with each other. Reading their own stories or a 
story by someone in the class became very important to the group. 

Assisted Reading 

Reading the material aloud for the student as he/she followed along was 
used with those students for whom it was necessary. Once these students 
were familiar with the vocabulary and had heard the content, it was 
easier for many of them to try to read the material to the teachers and 
eventually to themselves. Some students did assisted reading with other 
students. Some pairing resulted in a foreign student reading to a native 
speaker while he/she looked on. The native speaker would help out orally 
when the foreign speaker would mispronounce the word or phrase. The 
native speaker found satisfaction in figuring out the word from the 
context and in explaining vocabulary. Both students would jointly try to 
read the passage correctly. A tutor was always available to assist and 
ask comprehension questions of the pairs. 
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Sustained Silent Reading 



Sustained silent reading was good for many who only needed to be exposed 
to interesting reading material that had a relatively limited vocabulary 
selection. If they were able to understand the meaning of what they were 
reading, they were more inclineo to enjoy the experience and continue to 
read. Students were provided wUh a variety of materials at many 
different levels from which to choose. Teachers would help them with 
their selection but would not choose for them. 

During silent reading students were encouraged to ask for help from the 
teacher, the tutors or each otner. At first, they thought that it was 
cheating. When they encountered a difficult word or a passage which they 
could not understand, students were given advice on how to overcome 
stumbling blocks and discouragement. 

Tape Recorder 

The tape recorder with individual earpnones encouraged students to 
transition to independent reading. Some published readers are available 
with accompanying cassette recordings. A student would listen to the 
tape and then read the text or woula select to listen to the tape after 
reading the selection. This media approach worked so well that the 
teacher recorded chapters from other works for students to use in the 
same manner or to take home and use for added practice. The LEP students 
were especially receptive to the use of the tape recorder since it 
offered aural reinforcement to the printed text and provided a native 
speaker role model away from the classroom. 

Personal Dictionaries 

Students created their own dictionaries. This strategy helped to 
familiarize some students with the alphabet and alphabetical order. It 
provided a base of words from which to draw from when creating phonetic 
awareness and a ready source of sight woros. In addition, it helped 
students increase their vocaoulary. 

Commercial Material 

Some students felt comfortable with and wanted the continuity and 
structure of using workbooks. These materials were readily available. 
Students worked independently or in pairs with the commercial material. 
Students in this category most often chose readers or workbooks which 
were developed for the limited English proficient adult student. A list 
of suggested and supplementary materials appears in Appendix B. 

N ewspapers 

Students expressed a desire to read a newspaper. A decision was reached 
to try a newspaper published Dy New Reader's Press, News for You . The 
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teacher and tutors introduced specific reading skills related to the 
newspaper. Students worked in small groups or pairs to utilize these 
skills and build upon ones previously introduced. The general sequence 
used with the newspapers was: 

1. getting information from photographs 

2. guessing content from headlines 

3. scanning for who? what? when? where? why? how? 

4. interpreting captions 

5. using graphic clues (pie graphs) 

6. learning specific newspaper vocabulary, e.g. "obituaries," and 
common idioms found in the paper. 

The overall response from students was favorable. They read articles, 
worked on the suggested activities and then took the paper home to share 
with relatives. In the final cycle of the morning class, the students 
maintained their desire to read a newspaper. Instead of using the ^ews 
for You publication, current articles from the two major Chicago daily 
papers, as well as articles from weekly local papers were selected. For 
each article a vocabulary list was developed and questions were included 
to guide and check comprehension (See samples in Appendix C.) Each week, 
new articles were available for students to read and discuss with 
tutors. Some students were able to work independently on the articles; 
others chose to read and discuss the articles in the relative security of 
a small group monitored by a tutor. 

At each class session issues of the two daily newspapers were available. 
Students could choose to read and compare the varying approaches in the 
news media. When students arrived early for class, they would pick up 
the paper and scan headlines or pictures while waiting for class to 
begin. It became a regular occurrence for some students to read a 
newspaper at home and bring to class selected articles of interest or 
concern. These articles were duplicated and shared with other students 
and the tutors. 

Individualized Reading Material 

One of the objectives of the proposed project was to develop an 
instructional strategy based on practical reading and writing skills that 
would have immediate application to the students 1 needs. Several 
students demonstrated a need for individually tailored reading materials 
relevant to work or problems in daily reading tasks. Lessons and 
materials were prepared to help some students understand weekly food 
sales and promotions appearing in the newspaper (Appendix 0), and 
advertisements and coupons received in the mail (Appendix E). One 
student confessed that he had eaten canned dog food for one month because 
the label had no picture, just printed information. Additional lessons 
were prepared for reading food labels (Appendix F). Another classmate 
told about her confusion when she received a congratulatory letter about 
a prize she had already won. 
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Selective students required specific materials. One student spent most 
of the classroom time working with a tutor on manuals he needed to refer 
to at work. Another student asked for assistance in reading telephone, 
water, electricity and gas bills, in addition to bank statements. 
Several weeks were SDent on activities related to these needs. At 
various times students selected non-fiction published material about 
employment, nealth or adult problems. For one man, a tutor developed an 
entire reading book which related to his family and work experiences. 
The book was based on his language experience stories. Appendix G 
contains the approach used and samples of the stories. 

Pairing/Peer Instruction 

Pairing of students was done randomly, with students at the same level or 
at times at different levels. Reading strategies varied with each pair; 
in some, students took turns reading aloud; in others, the two students 
read silently. In each pair students compared notes along the way and 
assisted each other with problems. Some pairs worked independently with 
only occasional supervision; for other pairs, the teachers or tutors had 
to be present to ask questions, give directions, explanations and 
reinforcement. 

Group Activities 

Although reading is in most cases a private affair, group activities 
proved helpful. The teacher or tutor would read a story aloud to the 
group, stopping to allow students to predict or anticipate what happened 
next. Sometimes the class read silently from a common text and shared 
reactions to the selection. Reading preparation was often done as a 
group activity. 

As readers began to work more independently, specific weaknesses in their 
reading strategies surfaced. Limited vocabulary awareness handicapped 
most; unf ami liarity with the function of affixes limited their ability to 
decode words for which they already knew the "stem" (example: endless). 
Knowledge of contextual clues was a tool which many did not possess. 
Separating fact from opinion was difficult if not impossible for them. 
Understanding negatives was especially troublesome for the non-native 
English speakers. Making simple inferences was yet another skill many 
could not use. These concepts were introduced and taught in group 
reading sessions and with commercial materials specifically written for 
this purpose. Of course, not all students in the program were ready for 
this kind of activity. 

G ames 

Games were enjoyed, but were used primarily to illustrate reading as a 
means to an end. Students experimented with a wide range of games with 
tutorial assistance or with family members at home. Occasionally, a 
small group would use a few minutes at the beginning or end of the 
session to try a new kind of game. The games spanned simple vocabulary 
skills (crossword puzzles), morphology awareness (missing and scrambled 
letters), following directions, solving problems by deductive reasoning, 

-9- 
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following a sequence of actions and results, and other reading-based 
functions- Games were especially popular with the morning class. 
Configuration, a process whereby a student draws word shapes for another 
student who tries to supply words to fit the shapes, was a group game. A 
variation of the concentration game was also a pleasant group reading 
activity which reviewed some of the more difficult Droblem words. See 
Appendix B, supplementary materials, for commercially published games. 

Methods, techniques and procedures are just devices suggested by other 
educators. The LEARN TO READ instructors discovered that they had to 
adopt, adapt, vary, individualize and above all, humanize the procedures 
selected. 
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COUNSELING AND SUPPORT 



The teachers and tutors were flexible in their approaches and 
strategies. No one method was used for everybody, and the teachers 
experimented until they discovered what worked for each individual. An 
important asoect in the support process was Knowing the students and 
suggesting material that was applicable to each of their lifestyles, 
needs and short-term goals. Teacners and tutors were caring when 
students were absent; simple notes were mailed or phone calls were made. 
After a few weeks students called the VITA office at the college, the 
tutors or their teacher if they were unable to attend class. 

Although students had to make individual choices concerning materials arl 
methods, they relied on the support of the group. Students witnessed by 
word and deed a "win" philosophy. Sharing with each other, they felt 
part of each others' small successes. 

Many times the obstacles to reading were deep-seated in the past. The 
teachers and tutors were good listeners and good role models. Teachers 
and tutors empathized and gave encouragement. Students saw their tutors 
sometimes use dictionaries to check their spelling when doing a language 
experience stury for a student. A conscious effort was made by the 
instructors to anticipate the obstacles that might interfere with 
learning: 

Lack of direction and purpose were most obvious. The 
instructors encouraged goal setting for each student. The 
language experience exercises helped students with their 
concerns and goals. Based on the short-range goal, materials 
were suggested and students would make appropriate selections. 
Student A had to learn to read repair manuals. Student B spent 
time reading The Rules of the Road and similar material about 
cars, trucks and driving. His goal was to successfully pass the 
written test for a license to drive. Student C from Greece 
wanted to read and understand telephone, electric and other 
bills she received in the mail. During the initial interview 
and screening with the instructors, students were encouraged to 
set immediate realistic goals for themselves. In that way both 
the instructors and the students could measure progress. 

Vulnerability and loss of face were problems for some of the 
American born students. Hearing words defined for the foreign 
students during class discussions helped these vulnerable 
students learn the meaning of words that they felt they should 
know without having to ask. 

Fear and embarrassment were avoided by introducing students to 
the language experience and assisted reading approaches. The 
emphasis was always on what tne student could successfully read 
rather than on material that might bring failure and 
frustration. The instructors were surprised, if not shocked, by 
some of the people who showed up and said that they couldn't 



read. In most cases, students perceived their disabilities with 
greater severity than was evidenced by their skill. These 
students needed confidence and when paired with other students were 
patient and caring- Slowly, their confidence grew and they became 
the individuals who were self-directed readers working independently 
on reading and writing projects of their own choice. What makes a 
reader feel inadequate? In one case the cause was related to abuse 
as a child. In another, it was a childhood characterized by peer 
pressure to be "cool." Society places a high premium on the ability 
to read and those who have difficulty are stigmatized. 



OBSERVATIONS AND COMMENTS 



Comments and observations based on the students enrolled in the two LEARN TO 
READ classes conducted oy HONNACEP dispel some myths and confirm some 
theories: 

1. English dominant adult students born in the United States and 
unable to read suffer from low self-esteem and lack of pride. 
The baggage they bring to class includes shame, embarrassment, 
frustration and fear of discovery. The initial challenge for the 
instructors was to overcome the students' resistance to 
instruction because of past pain associated with repeated failure. 

2. The assumption, that American born disabled readers are illiterate 
is not documented in the LEARN TO READ classes conducted under 
the proposed grant. Although some were labeled as learning 
disabled in school or had failed to acquire basic reading skills 
due to family or health problems, all but one student could read 
when they enrolled in the program. Functional illiteracy, rather 
than complete illiteracy, was the problem. The adults in the 
class lacked the reading and writing skills necessary to function 
smoothly in their jobs or in their lifestyles. 

3. Another assumption to be dispelled by our experience was that the 
inability or the disability to read prevented all adults from 
working. We did not find that those students who were reading 
disabled were necessarily incompetent in other skills. In many 
cases their reading disability affected them personally and not 
necessarily economically. But it should be noted that in some 
cases, families were providing the reading and writing assistance 
needed to keep the students employed. These students are perhaps 
satisfied with less because they know their limitations. 
However, many take the class in an effort to upgrade their value 
in the job market as well as to upgrade the quality of their 
lives. 

4. Attracting and retaining adult students in the LEARN TO READ 
class was not as serious a problem as was anticipated. The 
attendance rates were high; at least, no less than what is found 
in other adult and continuing education classes where 
participants have an established propensity for formal learning. 
The daytime class average attendance rate was 71%; the evening 
class rate was 79%. The retention rate for the daytime class was 
66.6%, 82% and 87.5% respectively for the three cycles; for the 
evening class, the rate was 81%, 76.5% and 63.6%. Students who 
did drop out had pressing personal problems. The reasons were 
transportation, work commitments (overtime scnedule) and family. 
In all instances students called or were called to find out why 
they were not coming to class. The favorable record of students 
can be attributed to the initial screening, the atmosphere of the 
classroom and the attitudes and support provided by the 
instructors, the volunteer tutors and their peers. 
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5. Since the program accepted disabled readers from two different 
population groups, instructors had an opportunity to compare 
and make certain observations about the adults from these two 
groups. In general, it was found the LEP students were 
greater risk takers and less embarrassed when making errors. 
The American born functional illiterate was more concerned 
with the identification of words, while the second language 
student was willing to generate hypotheses about the words and 
about the meaning of the selections. Pairing students from 
the two groups helped to encourage students to risk errors and 
to approach reading as they would a puzzle to be solved. 
Instructors encouraged students to negotiate with each other 
and view reading as an interactive process in which the 
printed page, their past knowledge and problem solving skills 
all interact. 

6. Although the paramount reason for attending the LEARN TO READ 
classes was to overcome a disability in reading and writing, 
other concerns surfaced during the course of the instruction: 

To keep up with competition 
To increase job competence 

To accomplish a specific goal (i.e. a driver's license) 
To supplement a meager previous education 
To help with other educational courses 
To keep up with others (i.e. children) 
To feel better 

7. The classroom atmosphere for an adult class is most 
important. Students were very receptive to the facilitative, 
self-service supermarket climate that prevailed. Perhaps 
because the instructors used strategies which first consider 
their students as adult learners and second as poor readers, 
students came regularly and made progress. The instructional 
atmosphere and the sensitivities of the students were most 
important. Adult students who finally do show up for 
instruction must be understood and approaches to reading 
should not alienate them. Some students could not read 
aloud. Their anxiety due to earlier experiences had to be 
tolerated and understood. Students avoided situations which 
put them in an unfavorable light. They would rather not learn 
to read if it involved reading aloud. Instructors, volunteer 
tutors and other students were flexible and understanding. 

8. The adult learner responds to a variety of personalities. 
Having multiple facilitators (teachers and volunteer tutors) 
in the classroom accommodated students' myriad reactions to 
instruction and resulted in some students gravitating to a 
particular individual. A nontraditional classroom helped 
students test their ability to read on their own, knowing that 
assistance and follow-up were instantly available. Sustained 
silent reading could not have been accomplished successfully 
without multiple facilitators in the classroom. 
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9. Reading instruction took a lot of individual time. Language 
experience, assisted reading, etc, all required one-to-one 
contact. The theory that adult disabled readers need support, 
encouragement and constant feedback was confirmed. Teaching 
reading involves not only providing the skills, but the 
development of attituaes . The variety of approaches and 
methods could not have been attempted with any success if each 
instructor did not have the assistance of trained volunteer 
tutors. The increase in enrollment would not have been 
possible without sufficient tutors to provide individual 
attention and support. In addition to working with students, 
volunteers helped the instructors by observing students, 
reporting on problems or obstacles and making suggestions. 
The volunteers were free to approach students and help select 
materials. Some adjusted better than others to this approach, 
since not all tutors felt equally confident in assessing 
students' needs or in tailoring instruction. However, as the 
instruction progressed, the tutors seemed to gain confidence 
in going with their instincts and in eliciting from the 
students what tney wanted to do. Some volunteers traveled 
comfortably from student to student during the class; others 
chose to stay with one or two students the entire time. The 
students themselves had to learn to exert some initiative and 
take part in the organization process. Some leaders quickly 
emerged and they encouraged others to join in groups or to 
read something they had already read and enjoyed. 

The myth that reading instruction can only be done in a formal 
setting by professional teachers is pervasive. It tends to 
limit the educator's capacity to be creative and accepting of 
all possibilities. Both instructors of the LEARN TO REAO 
classes and the students regarded the volunteers with high 
esteem and considered them an integral part of the 
instructional process. Prior to the start of the second 
semester of the program, both instructors requested additional 
volunteers. Twelve volunteer tutors were assigned to the two 
LEARN TO READ classes. It should be emphasized that volunteer 
training and time for sharing and discussion between the 
teachers and the volunteer tutors was and should be built into 
a quality program. 
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CONCLUSIONS 



There are no clever answers or set prescriptions to solve the problem of 
illiteracy. The proposed project, LEARN TO READ, confirmed the original 
challenge and was a learning experience involving instructors, tutors and 
students interacting to :ry new approaches, techniques and methods. For 
all of the students, this program made a difference in their lives. 

The LEARN TO READ program was an organized effort in response to the 
problem of illiteracy in the district. There was an assumption held by 
many that illiteracy was not a problem in the north-northwest suburbs of 
Chicago. Although the proposed program was to identify and recruit 25 
adult students who needed to learn to read in pursuit of specific life 
goals, in excess of 50 students were recruited and attended classes. 

The literature surveved on adult disabled readers was not too 
encouraging. A report to the Ford Foundation compiled by C. Hunter and 
0. Harmon in 1979, asserted that only 2 to 4 percent of American 
illiterates enter adult literacy programs and that 1/3 drop out before 
completing a one semester course.* 

In three of the six class cycles of the LEARN TO READ program, the 
retention rate was over 80%. The average drop out rate for the morning 
class was 21%; for the evening class, it was 26%. At least a third of 
the students attended two or more cycles. 

There are myriad questions that make the literacy effort unpredictable. 
What effect does age have on the ability to learn to read? For the LEP 
learner, does lack of a past educational experience inhibit the ability 
to learn to read English? Does contact with native speakers help 
facilitate the process? Do attendance patterns have an impact on 
learning? 

There is limited experience that leads to confident conclusions. 
Observations by the instructors concerning the variables of age. 
attendance, previous educational experiences and contact with native 
speakers merit comment if not answers. 

Attendance patterns do effect progress. All factors being equal, those 
students with near perfect attendance seemed to be more serious and made 
greater strides. Some students continued the reading process at home and 
got added reinforcement from the family outside the classroom. This 
added to progress or compensated for irregular attendance. A few 
students made only a once a week commitment because of work schedules. 
Even though the students themselves preferred this arrangement over no 
opportunity at all, students did not maintain enough continuity to make 
sizeable progress. This arrangement was not very satisfactory and is not 
recommended as a standard practice. 



*D. Harmon and C. Hunter, Adult Illiteracy in the United States: 
Report to the Ford Foundation, McGraw-Hill, New York, 1979. 
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In terms of age, the younger people learned faster and were able to cover 
more material than the older people. However, the older people were more 
determined, worked harder and were more pleased with their progress than the 
younger adults. Older students tended to vocalize doubt in their abilities, 
"I'm too old," "I missed my chance." Although vision problems did 
necessitate the use of glasses, there may be the myth of age that 
psychologically affects the learning process. 

Previous education appeared to have an impact on the learn to read process, 
especially for the LEP students. Some adults from foreign countries had 
only a basic education or had attended school a long time ago; their skills 
were rusty. Even though they usually possessed better word attack skills 
and concepts of sound-symbol correspondence, their experience with printed 
English material was limited. Some native students were more deficient in 
basic educational experience but were more familiar with vocabulary and 
sentence logic. However, it was apparent that those students who could read 
in any language had some advantage, intitially, over the limited or 
non-reader. 

Contact with native speakers did facilitate the learning process for the LEP 
student. Second language learners needed to vocalize what they had read by 
re-telling, discussing vocabulary, analyzing humor, and evaluating syntax. 
Sharing reponses, recalling related experiences, and comparing reactions 
with a tutor helped make the reading "real" to the student and provided a 
contact point on which to build comprehension of the next passage or 
chapter. Although reading itself is a silent process, digesting and 
distilling what has been read was facilitated through discourse with a tutor 
or other students. 

The two LEARN TO READ classes were multi-level. The students 1 reading ability 
levels were as variant as their ages, personalities, educational training, 
mores and intellectual abilities. The only common factor was the desire to 
get help to learn to read. The teachers planned and implemented a learn to 
read process which evolved into three stages of instruction. They found that 
students needed time to H test the water". Students could try a few strokes in 
the deep end of the pool, but could always return to the security of the 
shallow end to regain confidence. The stages of learning to read were kept 
fluid, but allowed for the reading momentum to continue. The three stages 
were designated as the three I's - Introduction, Immersion and Independence: 

I. Introduction 

Understanding the connection between speaking, writing and reading is 
necessary to function successfully in the reading act. When the student 
recognizes reading as a logical outgrowth of the other two, it ceases to 
be a mysterious, undecipherable language. Introducing the idea of 
reading as understanding the written form of someone's speech is best 
done through the language experience approach. When the student's own 
words are written down and read back to him/her or read back by him/her 
the inherent purpose becomes self-evident: communicating oral language 
in a form which can be comprehended over time or distance. Once the 
student has made this connection and views reading as a useful, 
approachable task he/she is ready for the immersion process. 
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II. Immersion 



Exposure to numerous types of printed material, under supervision and 
with help from tutors, teachers and peers is the primary goal of this 
stage. Reading stories, pictures, signs, newspaper headlines, articles, 
forms, etc. fcr general impact rather than specific detail is the 
focus. Getting the feel of the water rather than mastery of the strokes 
is the direction of these reading experiences. Paired, assisted 
reading, group reading, as well as one-on-one tutorial work all provide 
avenues for the students to becomes more immersed in the reading process. 

Gradually, students begin to show definite reading interests, as well as 
specific strengths and weaknesses in reading skills: vocabulary, word 
attack, using context, understanding of sentence structure, retelling or 
rewriting sequence of events, inferring main ideas. At this point, 
supplementary skill development activities are provided to bring the 
reader to the threshold of the third staqe. 

III. Independence 

Independent readers begin to assert themselves in solving reading 
problems, making selection of appropriate level materials, planning for 
reading goals, and taking charge of the reading experience to the best 
of their abilities. The students begin to tell the teacher/tutor what 
they want to read. Students begin to bring reading into their lives 
through whatever contact with print they meet or arrange to meet. They 
tackle the newspaper, a library book, a bill, a letter, an application 
form, or a manual. They become self-directed readers. 

It is difficult to conclude on an investment in people. The results of the 
learn to read process lies in the future. However, for those students who 
participated, there were some short term rewards to report: 

1. Two students were able to secure driver's licenses which they 

could not previously get because they couldn't read the written test. 

2. Several students enrolled in MONNACEP adult and continuing education 
or Oakton Community College courses following or concurrent with the 
reading classes. 

3. Students got promotions and several who were unemployed got jobs. 

4. Several students showed an interest in GEO preparatory classes. The 
TABE was administered to these students. 

5. One student gained the self-confidence to apply for a second job, 
building sets which involved following written directions, for a 
local theater group. He had attended school as as an EMH student 
and had worked in a protective environment. The instructor reported 
that she was doubtful about his ability to improve and had been 
reluctant to accept him in the program. The reading class helped 
him discover that he could function in an adult environment ard that 
he could improve his reading ability. 
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6. One student, a high school drop out, worked on strategies for 
overcoming long-time barriers to reading comprehension. He started 
reading the newspaper every day and reported that he felt confident 
in accepting the position of commander of his VFW group. He would 
never agree to get up before a group and have to read prior to his 
participation in the class. 

7. Several of the students in the evening class decided to meet once a 
week during the summer months. They started a self-help group to 
help themselves continue the momentum started in the LEARN TO READ 
classes . 

All students made progress and gained self-confidence and self-esteem. The 
quality of their lives was improved. The one conclusion that all 
participants in the project reported is that the program made a difference 
in their lives. 
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Call or send in name of possible candidate for ihe LEARN TO READ program 

Name 

Address 

Phone 

Contact person 

Name 

Address 

Phone 
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LEARN TO READ 

Clip and Come 



Appencii x-.A 
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REGISTRATION REQUIRED 



«... 



Dates: 

Monday 9/26 -7:30 p. m 
Wednesday 9/28 - 7 30 p.m. 
Tuesday 9/27 -9:30a.m. 
Thursday 9/29 -9:30 a.m. 



Place: 

Oakton Community College 
7701 North Lincoln Avenue 
Skokie. Illinois 60077 
Room 1 13 



FOR INFORMATION 

CALL 
635-1426 

Classes begin the week of October 3 

LEARN TO READ, a project funded through Section 310. Feoeral Adult Education Act. by the Illinois 
State Board of Eaucation. Administered Dy OCC'MONNACEP 
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SELECTED PUBLISHED MATERIAL 
USED IN THE LEARN TO READ CLASSES 



Appendix B 



TITLE/SERIES 

Adult Reading Comprehension 

Adult Readers Library 

A New Start 

3ui Iding Vocabulary 

Close Ups 

Developing Everyday Reading Skills 
Book I 
II 



AUTHOR/LEVELS 
6 Levels 
14 Titles 
Mrowi cki 

Walter Sherwood 
'•largulies 6 Feder 



Developing Readina Skills-Intermediate Karkstein :< '-"i rasaws 



Entering the Reader's World 
Book I 
Book II 
Bock III 

Focus on Phonics 

From Pictures to Passages (Ski 1 1 book ) 

From D ictures to Passages (Stories for 

Gambits 
Book I 
Book II 
Book III 

Identifvina Main Ideas 



Gail Rice 
Evanson 
Adults) 

Keller & Warner 
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Living in the Reader's World 
Book I 
Book II 
Book III 
Book IV 

Longman Dictionary o x American English 
Looking at American Signs 
Mews Fo^ You 

Picture Stories fo r Beginning 
Compostion 

Practice in Survival Reading 
Book 2 
Book 3 
Book 4 



Heyer 



n q 
CO 



PUBLISHER 

Scott Foresman 

Scott Foresman 

Heinemann 

Nat '1 Textbook Co. 

Harcourt, Brace 
Jovanovi ch 

Educational Desig 
Inc. 

NewDury House 
CamDridae 



New Readers Press 

Contemporary Book: 

Contemporary Book: 

Canadian Gov't 
Publishing Center 

Nat 1 1 Textbook Cc 
Cambridge 



Longman 

Nat'l Textbook Co. 
New Readers Press 

Regents Press 
New Readers Press 



Selected Published Material Used 
in the LEARN TO READ Classes 
Page -2- 

title/ser:es 

Pre-GED Program in Reading Skills 
Pre-GED Exercise Book for Reading Skills 
Proaressive Readers 



AUTHOR/LEVEL 



Reading for Adults 
Book 1 

Recognizing Details 

Skills for Reading Books A-F 

Stages in Adult Life 

Sundown Series ( Just Once , Ben's Gift , The Other Side of Yellow , 
Take Care of Mill ie, A Dream with Storms , Lady in 



Appendix 3 



PUBLISHER 

Cambridge 

Cambridge 

Oxford University 
Press 

Longman 

Nat'l Textbook Co, 

Scott Foresman 

Scott Foresman 

New Readers Press 
Pink) 



Target: Spelling 

180, 360, 540, 780, 1020, 1260 

The Electric Eelphant 



The Ways of Written English 
Twist 



Graham 

Louis Interrisi 
Jane Hallock Combs 



Steck-Vaughn 

Oxford University 
Press 

Language Innovations 

Harcourt, Brace 
Jovanovich , Inc. 



Your Bodv in Health & Sickness 



Scott Foresman 
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SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIALS USED IN LEARN TO READ 



Appendix B 



TITLE 

ABLEST - Adult Basic Literacy Educational Skills 
Training 

Building Skills in Reading 

A Changing Scene 

Easy Reading Selections in English 
Elementary Reader in English 
Finding a Job 

Filling out Job Application Forms 

Getting Ready to Work 

Keeping Changing Jobs 

Starting a New Job 

Modern Short Stories in English 

PEP 2 and 3 (Puzzles for English Practice) 

Practical Job Skills Series 

Reader's Choice 

Reading and Exercise Series 

(Tapes and texts for The Whistler , The Angry Sea , 
Winds of Virtue , The Quiet Man , The Monkey's Paw' , 
Tale from Tangier! ~~ ~ 

Reading for Progress 

Reading for Life 

. Reading for Results 

Reading Today's English 

Reflections , An Intermediate Reader 

Regents Readers , 36 Titles, 6 Levels 

The Spice of Life 

10 Steps 

USP - Customs and Institutions (An Advanced Reader' 

30 



PUBLISHER 

Fearon-Pi tman Publishers, Inc. 

Contemporary Books, Inc. 

Harcourt, Brace Jovanovich, Inc. 

Harcourt, Brace Jovanovich, Inc. 

Regents Press 

EMC Publishing 

EMC Publishing 

EMC Publishing 

EMC Publishing 

EMC Publishing 

Regents Press 

Longman 

Changing Times Education Service 
University of Michigan Press 
English Language Services 

Cambridge Book Company 
Cambridge Book Company 
Cambridge Book Company 
Steck Vaughn 
Newbury House 
Regents 

Harcourt, Brace Jovanovicn, Inc. 
Language Innovations, Inc. 
Regents Press 
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Appendix D 



READING ADS 



Study the ads. Then circle YES or NO for each statement. 



1. 


A carton of Seven-Up costs the same as six cans c f 


Seven-Up. 


YES 


NO 


2. 


The package of plates has 50 plates in it. 




YES 


NO 


3. 


A dozen large eggs costs $1.09 if you buy $12.00 in 


groceries . 


YES 


NO 


4. 


The pound cake mix comes in a one pound box. 




YES 


NO 


5. 


Butera beverages are cheaper than R.C. Cola. 




YES 


NO 


6. 


You get three packages of paper towels for $1.39. 




YES 


NO 


/ . 


Ice cream bars cost the same as Dreamsicles. 




YES 


NO 


n 

c. 


You can buy 4 jars of baby food for $.89. 




YES 


NC 


9. 


You can buy beer in any Butera food store. 




YES 


NO 


10. 


There are two kinds of crackers in the food ad. 




YES 


NO 


11. 


If you spend $10.00, you can buy two dozen eggs at 
price. 


the sale 


YES 


NO 


12. 


Seventy-two candles will cost 47c. 




YES 


NO 


13. 


Sandwich bread is cheaper per pound than honeywheat bread. 


YES 


NO 


14. 


Each bottle of wine costs $8.99. 




YES 


NO 


15. 


A strawberry whipped cream cake costs $1.49. 




YES 


NO 
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Now Available 
in Unscented Too! 

(Of course, original softly scented Puffs is still available) 
This coupon good when you buy Two Any Sire Puffs 



3598PU 




u 3 





WHEN YOU BUY >, Mo 
TWO ANY SIZE KjlTO 




'^it one coupon pe* purchase 



■ -• ••->,■■•«• ■ *• 

PROCTER & GAMBLE 3TOPE CCL-=ON 



CIRCLE YES OR NO 



YES 

YES 
vcc 

V ES 
YES 
YES 



NO 1. 

NO 2. 

NO 3. 
NO 

NO 5. 

MO 6. 



You can use this coupon to buy one box of Puffs. 
You can buy any size Puffs. 

I r you have two coupons, you can save -0c at one t:ne. 
3 uffs is a kind o* food. 
Seme D uffs have a special smell. 
You must buy two boxes of Puffs .^^ 
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ADDendix £ 



FREE 
BOX 



1 STORE COUPON | EXP. DATE: 1/3 V84 I 




wot. 



FREE 22-OZ. BOX i 

any flavor i^i 



any flavor 
Purina* Cat Chow* 

... ... tone CAT POOD 

with this coupon 
when you purchase 
either two 4-lb. 
bags OR one 10-lb., 
14-lb M or 20-lb. bag 



»rOUl« M KM Wt HprTC 

TfcV F ^ 'o cat* «m vw" ra _ 

<yn -I own n 



FREE 
.BOX 




t?;?4 C^ou* •»* ae 

•flfl MH UI Of t 0< CO 

x tc«>! « l *n>ce» ar*M>g wtu«i c« loci wai *w*»c*«cr 

ctrx "0 mti cocoon ywrm K» -wnv *Kx> tmnm tm n?* ~ 

a* cano. rarwinocMww "sjoott ■wmw Xaoow iwx> * t+ 

jrc v> • . I A l 9 t * *0 1 *oc «W MNMM Ml « IWH 
.wo<*rc uiiwv«iiim '.?0o» c 

IV ^ «»J*!>ASF »S S^CWO 0** TMf FiCf V ^ 



3 



0 i. This is a couDon fcr ace food. 

0 2. You get a free box of food if you give this couDon 
to the cashier. 

2. You must use this ccuocn oe^ore January 31, 198-. 

4. You must buy some cat food when you use tne coupon. 

C 5. The name of ine food is "Cat Chow". 
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EASY MIX 

Corn 3rsad or Soifae Cake 

Iff&llit *i o\.< *ie"! *x i»y «:e:: *> i covw *tau cjjtomsn op* wf>tn t- 
d«neo or re s:»: **c :'X»:!:s i.j«<f *• > 't-^oufM 'tt i-e -ice »ait« ■* \ 
.xi.ax» o-i-i : -a-3 -? -r* c*-** .se ~a» cs-sm.'c "'luc sw y :. r :* 1 - sc 

>fs>;reo ••:'DOvC« 'aisa -rersM ;i« , «w?e': , «:ti a« C' r »w 

vru - a jro - -a^ :: — "jiarei !-:n:-a"?es ~y. m «an.e > «'e*a.e'iana 
£.a»e* a.rct/ea cea' *3.ses sec - : -.a*s C:~;a'» s.aC;— -erceCr « 

Ta» ox» . : :E**S Of QF^ER * :* -rs :-*ras« ct i:tci*.M 

::c.v:s. — •* .:« ~a* •>« a i ::;.;rs Sv;-.nec *of (torsion ano wen cc^ccr.j 
nji o* s:area . t • ::e ::«:ar ■*:»'uc:.or 




NN 



U 'w» ^ 



3^3 



,10<! 



: J 



CIRCL 


E YES 


OR 


NO 


YES 


NO 




One bcx has a cake ins ice. 


YES 


NO 


2. 


Aunt Jemima is someone's relative. 


YES 


:io 




You can save 20c if you buy both boxes. 


YES 


NO 


i 


Ycu ~ust buy These before December 1. 


YES 


NO 


5 . 


It is easy co nake the cake and the bread 


YES 


NO 


6. 


The bread Tix has bananas in it. 
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Scratch & Sniff 

THE 

GREAT 



Appendix E 




OF 



SCOPE 




Scope 
Works, 
Don't Let 
the Good Taste Fool You! 

And now save 20<t on the Great Taste of Scope. . 



35185C 




CIRCLE YES or NO 



YES 


NO 


YES 


NO 


YES 


NO 



999 

SAVE 20* 

SCOPE. 





SB 









WHEN YOU BUY 
ONE ANY SIZE 

a»sow»uureao<« 




i ".Sue- 



" *' 5 ><~^* ,; {^ffft^«>ty-iniii.ii<»i vwcmr > w"«^" V0C«'0(>*f : ivM^^n** "W (hfop •f*0i/t*'"0' 

0 Ou« .— '<4 «W* .-«■*•-. \J>.'V»«<y . .i«4»jirwyaW'"Mf «W«*»»g»nii«.««OtD»4CCfJ-»« t •* » f*« 3 A/"!* S 

All <■.'.> ^U«»4V» ' «t" 1C UK 

it ONE COUPON PER PURCHASE PROCTER & GAMBLE 



STORE COUPON 



SCOPE is a drink 

You save 20c on any bottle of SCOPE you buy. 

SCOpT f1Vfi C0UP0nS ' y° u,c ^ n save SI. 00 on a bottl 



e of 



c 



3 



isaacso 1 ". 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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3680CA 




1 3 A 

9S9 



•« 15* TC=a 

WHEN YOU BUY _ , 

two any size Camay 

AMY OF F!Vf rniQRS / 



PROCTER & GAMBLE STORE COUPON 



■ftmcnan *«^giv jwcorn' Mn"** B*l*taB' 
j»ouct«a iro» »*':«*«' i -«-!• v— «x vet * « ::*<»•> • 

C0<M.W''VV04»*»« >«»0*r«0 TB1«! 3UUI 



5> 'Vi g »W*oc-f 

LIMIT ONE COUPON PER PURCHASE 



ERLC 



CIRCLE YES 


OR 


NO 




YES NO 


1, 


You must buy 5 at one time. 




YES NO 


2 


Camay is a kind of soaD. 




YES NO 


3. 


You save 30c if you buy two. 




YES NO 


a. 


Camay comes in 5 colors. 




YES NO 




Camay has coconut in it. 





mm sum 
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STORE COUPON • NO EXPIRATION OATE 



40 



STORE COUPON • NO EXPIRATION OATE 41 



J 

y 
i 

} 

] 
] 



25$ 

OFF 



j 

"IS 



ON ANY 

LARGE 

SIZE CELESTE PIZZA 

j S (OVER 17 o; 

~i Of 



3lCELESTE| *j 



25* 

OFF 

ON ANY 

2 CELESTE 



PIZZA-FOR-ONE 

C J» 0160C7171? 




CIRCLE YES OR NO 

YES NO 1. The coupon is for Mama to use. 
YES NO 2. You can use the coupon any time. 

You can save 25c if you buy one large pizza. 
The name of the pizza is Celeste. 
You must buy a cheese pizza with the coupon. 



YES NO 
YES NO 
YES NC 



3, 
4. 
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READING FOOD LABELS 



11. 



12. A serving of pineapple has less calories than a serving of 
cherries . 



13, 



VES ':0 
YES NO 



Study tne labels. Then circle YES or NO for each statement. 

1. The can of cherries weighs twice as much as the can of sineascie 

2. Both cans of fruit have sugar added to the fruit. 

3. You can probably butj =1 at any food store. 

4. You can probably but s?2 at any food store. Y ES NO 

5. The cherries have seeds inside them. YES ^° 

6. There are 4 slices of pineapple in the can. y ES NO 
/ . 
8. 
9 . 

10. 



V ES NO 



"DOLE" is the name of the store where you can buy pineapple. 
The can of cherries contains water. — S 

The amount of fruit in eacn can is the same as the net weight. V ES 10 



14. A serving of cherries has ~ore Vitamin C than a serving cr 
pineapple. 

15. Label =1 suggests an adciticnai way you can serve the fruit. 

16. The Universal Product Codes (:PC) have the same amount of numoers 
for each can of fruit. 

17. The label says you can aet your money back if you don't like tne 
pineapple. 



MO 



The word "inciredients - ' on label -1 means the same as the word 
"slicea" on label =2. YES :, ° 

A serving of cherries is 1/2 cup. YcS ,,C 



YES 'JO 

Neither fruit proviaes very much orotein for your diet. V ES NO 



•ES '.'0 



18. 



YES *;o 

One of the cans of fruit is distributed by a California cor.oany. YES "C 



6 b 
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APPROACH USED BY A VOLUNTEER TUTOR 



Learning to Read a Story 

1. Stories were specifically written for the student. Names of 
characters were names of his family. 

2. Flash cards were made for each new word. 

3. Flash cards were made for each sentence in the first two stories. 

4. Words presented on one page were repeated on the following pages. 

5. Each new word was presented several additional times in the story, if 
possible. 

6. Each story also included every word from all preceding stories at 
least once. 

7. Plurals, -ing endings, -ed endings, etc., were all treated as new 
words . 

8. Flash cards were also made to introduce punctuation marks - periods, 
commas, quotes, etc. 

9. Quotation marks were used to indicate speaking, but the speaker was 
indicated by an encircled letter so as to avoid repetition of "said" 
or the need to introduce other similar words instead of more basic 
ones . 



1. Several flash card words were presented and taught. 

2. Student's spouse was asked to review these in random order each 
evening, adding more as earlier ones were learned. 

3. Well learned cards were dropped, only being re-added if 
confusion with a new word arose (example NOW - NOT). 

4. Flash cards sentences were presented. Because all the words were 
known, the level of success was high. 

5. At this time appropriate punctuation marks were explained for student 
who was unfamiliar with even use of period. 

6. When all sentence flash cards for story were learned, student was 
asked to read the story from the book. Again, level of success was 
higher than without sentence cards. 

7. After 2 stories, sentence cards were discontinued. Student had 
learned toncept of putting words together to form a sentence. 

8. As the student progressed into second book, other books were 
introduced througn assisted reading or sight reading depending on the 
amount of new vocabulary. 

9. Phonics were introduced using modified LVA approach, but using words 
familiar to student as key words. 



Before this course the student could read his name and only one other 
word - "the 11 . He knew nothing about the alphabet letters or their 
sounds. He was also unfamiliar with sentence structure. 

After one year the student has acquired a reading vocabulary of more 
than 200 words and has read approximately 8 books. 

Because his spouse became ill, she was not able to help with the 
regular review of the word cards. This has slowed the student's progress 
considerably. 

Although his progress has slowed, this student's determination 
O continues to be strong. He works on reading nearly every night. 



Method 



Results 



eric 
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Story 1. 

1. Here is Charles. 

2. Here is a house, 

3. Here is a house. 

4. Charles lives here. 

5. Charles lives in an a house. 

6. Here is the house Charles lives in, 

7. The house is small. 

8. The house is big. 

9. Here is a small brown house. 

10. Here is a big yellow house. 

11. The small house is brown 

12. Charles lives in the big yellow house. 

13. Charles built a small brown house. 

14. He built a big yellow house. 

15. Here is the brown house Charles built. 

16. Here is the yellow house Charles lives is. 



here 
is 

Charles 
a 

house 
lives 
lives 
in 
small 
big 
brown 
yellow 



built 
he 



^0 



Story 2 
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1. Charles built a floor. 

2. He put a floor in the big yellow house. 

3. Charles built the walls. 

4. He put walls in the house he lives in. 

5. He built a floor and walls. 

6. He built a roof. 

7. Here is the roof Charles built. 

8. Charles put a floor and walls and a roof 

in the big yellow house. 

9. he needs a floor in the small house. 

10. He needs to put walls in the brown house. 

11. The small house needs a roof. 
Charles built a new roof. 

12. The house needs a door. 

13 . The house needs windows . 

14 . Charles needs to put a new door and 

windows in the house. 

15. The big yellow house has a floor and walls, 

16. The house Charles lives has a new roof. 

17. Charles has to put a door and windows 

in the house. 



floor 
put 
walls 

and 
roof 



needs 
to 

new 
door 
windows 

has 
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